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A STRAIGHT LOOK AT THE 
ENCYLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


HARVEY EINBINDER 


I assume it is generally agreed that an encyclopaedia should be a con- 
venient source of accurate information on a wide range of subjects, 
presented so that it can be understood by an educated but hetereogene- 
cus public. During almost two centuries of publication, from its initial 
three volumes in 1771 to its present twenty-four, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has aspired to just such comprehensive coverage of the 
domain of human knowledge. The hope of its editors was presumably 
summed up by Horace Hooper, who directed the Encyclopaedia during 
the period scholars consider its most fruitful, from 1898 through the 
1920’s: Hooper called the Britannica, succinctly, “a thorough library 
of knowledge”. In their more enthusiastic moments, its publishers have 
advertised the Britannica as a sure and sober guide to lead the curious 
through the expanding universe of knowledge in the reliable way that 
Virgil guided Dante, or Cook’s once guided the discriminating traveller. 


Reprinted from the Columbia University Forum, v. 3 no. 1, Winter 1960, with the 
kind permission of the author. Dr Harvey Einbinder holds the degrees of A.M. and 
Ph.-. from Columbia and is a consulting physicist, specializing in missiles and rockets. 
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When friends first heard that I was engaged in a critical examination 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (my reason for starting this unlikely 
venture is another and irrelevant story) they smiled indulgently. But 
when they saw that I was in earnest, their attitude changed; they were 
convinced that I had lost my wits and said so. It was at this point that 
I began to see that the Encyclopaedia Britannica is more than an 
important reference work. It is an institution. Over the years it has 
come to represent the visible embodiment of scholarship, and for the 
general public it has become the last court of appeal in settling factual! 
questions. 

The famous Eleventh Edition of the Britannica was published fifty 
years ago and is considered the evolutionary zenith of the encyclo- 
paedia as a work of reference. Widely acclaimed by scholars and the 
educated public, the Eleventh Edition was for its time a tour de force 
of cooperative scholarship.: Regrettably, as its sales have increased, 
the quality of the Encyclopaedia has slowly, steadily declined since 
the Eleventh. 

What no one seems to have noticed is how many of the articles in 
the current Britannica are one, two, or three generations old—an 
antiquarian aspect of the work not widely publicized. These articles 
may have been adornments once, but over the years changing view- 
points and new discoveries have diminished their authority somewhat 
and undermined their accuracy. Nor does it help matters that many 
of the Eleventh Edition entries appear now severely abridged. 
Obviously, condensation has been necessary because each year new 
material must be added to the Britannica, to keep abreast of the times. 
Since the work’s size has remained fixed since 1929, existing entries 
must be shortened or eliminated to make room for this material, and 
the squeeze has been tightest in the humanities, which in the past 
occupied a good deal more space. . 

At present the Britannica is “revised” continually and printed every 
year. In the past, editions were issued at an average interval of twenty- 
five years and remained in print until a new edition was ready. The last 
such was the Fourteenth, issued in twenty-four volumes in 1929. Its 
format, typography and editorial contents form the basis for the 
modern Britannica. So much of the present EB is an exact reprint of 
material first published in this edition of thirty years ago (the trouble 
is endemic to reference works) that it would be pointless to catalogue 
all of the repetitions, though they include presumably vintage 
biographies of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and Woodrow Wilson. 

It was after the Fourteenth Edition that the practice was adopted 
of revising the Encyclopaedia annually to keep it up-to-date. However, 
one begins to question the effectiveness of this revision when one 
discovers in the 1959 set an entry on Orestes Augustus Brownson 
author of Charles Elwood, or the Infidel Converted, complete with 
bibliography, but can find no record of the great treasury of paleo- 
lithic art, the Lascaux Cave Paintings, discovered in 1940. The article 
on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad in the 1959 Britannica 
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lists freight and passenger revenue—for the year 1939. The entry on 
Armour & Co. gives the firm’s assets for 1934, even though Armour 
is one of the largest business enterprises in the city of Chicago, 
where the Encyclopaedia is published. 

The Eleventh Edition was issued in 1910-1911 in twenty-nine thick 
volumes; its (then) comprehensive articles and bibliographics are a 
monument to the industry and intelligence of one group of editors. This 
does not, it seems to me, entirely justify the fact that a large number 
of major articles in the 1959 Britannica seem to be taken from this 
edition of fifty years ago. Examples: the entries on Dante, Chaucer, 
and Cervantes; Pope, Byron, Browning, Swift, and Swinburne; Goethe, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Rimbaud; also, the articles on Leonardo, 
Raphael, Diirer, Titian, and Botticelli; ditto Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Wagner. As they now appear, edited or not, so many 
of these articles are pedestrian factual accounts that it is difficult to 
believe that they have been retained because of literary or critical 
excellence. 

Even further back, during the nineteenth century, successive editions 
were sold on a subscription basis. Each volume was issued individually, 
beginning with the letter A; it took fourteen years, from 1875 to 1889, 
to complete the twenty-five volumes of the Ninth Edition. Antiquarians 
will be pleased to learn how many important articles in the current 
Britannica appear to come from this edition, which is, charitably, 
seventy-one years old. They include those on Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
and Pindar; Virgil, and Pascal; Milton, Thackeray, Congreve, Coler- 
idge, and Shelley; the philosophers Leibnitz and Voltaire, as well as 
the artists Michelangelo, Rubens, Rembrandt, Tintoretto, and 
Velazquez. To be sure, in the Ninth Edition these were leisurely 
essays, filled with illuminating commentary on the subject’s times, 
amusing anecdotes, and lively personal comment on the part of the 
authors. In their contemporary form, they have been dehydrated (so 
to speak) to fit a smaller space, and the residue is most usually 
factual grit. Worse, too many such facts are likely to have been 
corrected by later research. A good case in point is the current 
biographical notice on Ruskin, which is taken from the Eleventh 
Edition of fifty years ago: 

On April 10, 1848...Ruskin was married at Perth to 
Euphemia Chalmers Gray, a lady of great beauty, of a 
family long intimate with the Ruskins. The marriage, we 
are told, was arranged by the parents of the pair, and was a 
somewhat hurried act. It was evidently ill-assorted, brought 
no happiness to either... No particulars of their life have 
been made public. 


Not true. In 1947 the wall of secrecy that had been placed around 
the married life cf Ruskin by his parents and his followers was 
removed by the publication of Euphemia Gray’s letters. These letters 
described Ruskin’s love for Effie Gray as being, at least at first, 
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“rampant and unmanageable,” and make clear that he ardently 
pressed his suit in correspondence addressing her as “my mistress— 
my friend—my queen—my darling—my only love.” Far from arran- 
ging the marriage, his parents did what they could to prevent it, but 7 
Ruskin was adamant. After the ceremony, Ruskin never consummated 
the marriage. The painful facts were set forth in Effie Gray’s letter 
to her parents written on the eve of her flight from Ruskin: 

The reason he did not make me his wife was because he 

was disgusted with my person the first evening on 10th 

April... Then he said that after six years, he would marry 

me [her euphemism] when I was twenty-five. This last year 

we spoke about it. He then said as I professed quite a 

dislike to him that it would be SINFUL to enter into such 

a connexion... 


Whatever the Britannica might choose to say about all this, what it 
does say ought at least to be accurate. 

A good many people believe that an encyclopaedia is primarily a 
source of factual information and that it is unreasonable to expect 
anything more than facts from it. Still, the Britannica’s reputation 
has been built in large part by the distinguished figures—many of 
them literary men—who contributed memorable articles to its pages: | 
Walter Scott, Thomas De Quincey, Macaulay, Swinburne, and Ber- 
nard Shaw, among others, as well as Huxley, Freud, Einstein, and 
Madame Curie. Some of these contributions have become literary 
classics, such as Macaulay’s essay on Johnson, which is read in many 
high schools. A number of these famous articles are still retained 
by the Britannica, presumably because of stylistic excellence at least. 
Advertisements of sixty years ago widely publicized Gladstone’s 
statement that “to own a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is to 
acknowledge one’s self as recognizing the best there is in literature”. 
If today the Britannica is used primarily as a source of facts by 
high school students and nct as the medium for a liberal education, 
this seems to be the result of its editorial decay, not its inherent limi- 
tations as a storehouse of fact. 

The effect of emphasising factual material is illustrated by the articles 
on Shakespeare and Milton. Although the entry on Shakespeare is 
twenty pages long, it presents no discussion of his plays. Five pages are 
devoted to a chronology of his work, and four pages trace the history 
of Shakespearean scholarship, but there is no analysis of the plays 
and no description of the salient characteristics of their author's 
dramatic genius. Although the article on Shakespeare contains more 
than 30,000 words, it fails to quote a single line from any of the plays. 


In treating Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, | 
the entry on Milton merely states: 


Of these three poems and what they reveal of Milton no 
need here to speak at length. Paradise Lost is one of the 
few monumental works of the world... 
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Then, in a single sentence this epic of 10,500 lines is summarized 
and its poetic excellence characterized. This futile attempt was made 
when the article was published more than seventy-five years ago in 
the Ninth Edition. The original article was almost twice as long as 
the present entry, by the way, but succeeding editors have condensed 
it into a dry factual account. 


Among the literary articles, a few in the current edition, such as 
those on Marlowe, Ibsen, and Kafka, refresh the reader by their brisk 
style and sharp insight. Most writers and artists must be content with 
businesslike biographical notices. It might be claimed that an encyclo- 
paedia should not contain literary criticism. If this were true, there 
might be no entry on Homer, whose life is lost in legend, and none 
on Lucretius, whose personal history is likewise obscure; yet the 
Britannica prints a ten-page article on Homer that includes a detailed 
literary critique of the Iliad and the Odyssey. By the same token, 
there is a two-page article on Lucretius devoted to an analysis of 
his philosophical poem “On the Nature of Things.” However, in a 
more customary vein, the Britannica acknowledges that Dostoevsky 
in his last novels “gave his full measure as one of the greatest novelists 
of all times,” but says nothing of the imposing characters who fill the 
world of these novels. 


One doubts that an encyclopaedia can claim to represent modern 
scholarship when it continues to reprint a nineteenth century 
biography of Galileo containing the fanciful legend that Galileo 
disproved the ancient philosophers’ theory of falling bodies by 
dropping weights from the Leaning Tower of Pisa. This picturesque 
story has been discredited by historians of science, who point out 
that these experiments are not reported in any of Galileo’s writings 
or in those of his contemporaries. The first account of this famous 
“experiment” was given by Viviani in 1654, more than sixty years 
after it was supposed to have occurred. (What Viviani did not know 
was that a friend of Galileo had dropped weights from the Leaning 
Tower and discovered that they did nor fall to the ground in the 
same time.) 


In music the Britannica relies heavily on the contributions of Sir 
Donald Francis Tovey, surely one of the most perceptive music critics 
of the last generation. He prepared a host of articles on a wide range 
of musical subjects for the Eleventh and the Fourteenth Editions. 
Despite the lapse of time, more than forty of his articles appear in the 
present edition of the Encyclopaedia, including the entries on Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner, as well as those on Harmony, Sonata 
Forms, the Symphony, and a major part of the general article on 
Music. Many of Tovey’s articles are masterly—those on Bach and 
Beethoven are instances. This does not mean that his contributions are 
beyond criticism or editorial improvement. Thus, in the lengthy article 
on Mozart, Tovey discusses only Mozart’s vocal music, completely 
neglecting his symphonies, concertos, and chamber music. 


Approaching the music of our own time, the Britannica becomes 
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downright silly. Thus, its tiny article on Gustav Mahler describes him 
as having been primarily a conductor; one would never guess that 
Mahler’s nine symphonies are a major landmark in the evolution of 
the romantic symphony. The biographical notice on Vaughan Williams § 
lists none of his compositions written after 1926; yet his most memor- 
able music was composed after this date—Job, A Masque for Dancing; 4 
and his Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Symphonies. Despite the growing 
fame of Vaughan Williams, the only change that has been made in 
his entry during the last thirty years has been to record the date of 
his death. The article on Music states that “five years after his 
death, Bartok was generally regarded as superior in many ways to 
almost every composer of his time,” but his biographical entry is 
only sixteen lines long; it names only two of his works, Bluebeard’s 
Castle and the Miraculous Mandarin, and does not mention his 
quartets, although they are probably the most important chamber 
music since Beethoven. 


It is not only contemporary composers with original tendencies who 
are thus slighted by the august Encyclopaedia Britannica. Sibelius, who 
may only be rivalled by Richard Strauss as the most renowned conser- 
vative composer of the twentieth century, receives a tiny note of 
thirteen lines; there is only space to identify him as a composer and 
state a few biographical facts; his musical compositions are not’ 
discussed. 

Among the articles on history that are substantially fifty years old 
are those on Alexander the Great and Constantine the Great, Christ- 
opher Columbus, William Penn, the Council of Trent, the Waterloo 
and Napoleonic Campaigns, as well as those on the Protestant Refor- 
mers Calvin, Wycliffe, Wesley, and Knox. In some cases they are 
reprinted virtually without change, as in the fifteen-page entry on the 
Napoleonic Wars, which describes in meticulous detail the military 
marches and countermarches of the French armies across Europe. The 
article on the Waterloo campaign repeats the story that after the 
flight of Napoleon from the battlefield, the Duke of Wellington and 
Field Marshal Bliicher met on the battlefield at “La Belle Alliance” at 
9.15 p.m. However, this report is contradicted by Wellington, who 
states categorically in his Supplementary Dispatches that they met at 
about10.00 p.m. in the village of Genappe. The Duke adds: “Anyone 
who attempts to describe the operation of the different armies will 
see that it could not be otherwise.” 

The Encyclopaedia reports that the exact date of Christopher 
Columbus’ birth is unknown. It gives two possible dates, 1446 and 
1451; it has been definitely shown by historians that he was born 
tetween the 25th of August and the end of October in 1451. The 
Britannica also states that the only authentic portrait of Columbus 
is in the possession of the de Orchi family. This painting shows the 
explorer with a round head and brown eyes, whereas contemporary 
cbservers recorded that Columbus had a Jong face and blue eyes. The 
fact is, no authentic portrait of Columbus is known. 
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Even to an alert citizen who reads The New York Times the Britan- 
nica seems embarrassingly uninformed about modern archaeology. 
In 1894 Sir Arthur Evans began to uncover the legendary Palace of 
King Minos in Crete. During his excavations he discovered several 
hundred clay tablets covered with a strange script. For more than 
two generations these tablets remained undecipherable and a vexing 
riddle to scholars. Then, in 1952, a brilliant thirty-year-old architect, 
working in his spare time, managed to unravel this form of Minoan, 
known as the Linear B script. Without the aid of a bilingual text, 
young Michel Ventris identified the Linear B script as a form of arch- 
aic Greek. This recovery of the language of Ancient Crete has been 
aptly called “the Everest of Greek Archaelogy.” It was announced 
in « bold three-column headline on the front page of The New York 
Times: “Tablets Antedating Homer Deciphered.” This triumphant 
event in the history of linguistics is not, I’m sorry to say, mentioned 
in the Britannica’s article on Aegean Civilization; instead, one reads: 


History of an inferential and summary sort only can be 
derived in the absence of written records. The latter do, 
indeed, exist in the case of Cretan civilization and in 
great number; but they are undeciphered and likely to 
remain so, except in the improbable event of the discovery 
of a long bilingual text, partly couched in some familiar 
script and language. 


Yet surprisingly enough, the Britannica provides a biographical entry 
on Michel Ventris that describes this feat of linguistics, but there is 
nothing that would lead a layman from the article on Aegean Civil- 
ization in the first volume to the biography of Ventris that appears in 
the twenty-third. 


The only information in the Encyclopaedia on another momentous, 
fairly recent discovery, the Dead Sea Scrolls, appears in several 
scattered references that hardly explain the Scrolls’ capital importance 
for Palestinian archaeology and Biblical scholarship. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls include a Hebrew text of Isaiah that is 2,000 years old: it ante- 
dates by a thousand years the traditional Masoretic text, yet its exist- 
ence is not even mentioned in the article on the Manuscripts of the 
Bible. 


Oddly, although space may not be available for a separate article 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls, the EB is meticulous on geography: a host of 
small cities and towns are given individual notices, not only the 
Canton in China, but also the Cantons in Illinois, Massachussetts, 
New York, and Ohio; Dover in England as well as the Dovers in Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, New Jersey and Ohio. Electra, Texas (pop. 
5,000), and Branford, Connecticut (pop. 2,500), receive entries. One 
can only assume that this sort of thing sells a good many encyclopaedias 
—to somebody. It might not have done so to Gladstone. 


Not infrequently, I’m glad to say, the Britannica is funny—as when 
the private life of Charlemagne is described as follows: “Though a 
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devoted husband to three of his four wives, he had _ illegitimate 
offspring by five mistresses.” 


Sound advice is offered in the essay on Calligraphy: 


The pressure of life today tells heavily against decent 
handwriting. Writing too much and therefore too quickly 
we corrupt the shape and become accustomed to low stan- 
dards. We may find a way out by practising two hands: 
a rough scribble and a ceremonial script...To inculcate 
a good modern current hand, Mr Hewitt’s Oxford Copy 
Books are to be recommended. 


this glad prognosis comes from the article on the Classics: 


Although the Classics no longer enjoy their old monopoly 
in education, the study of the Greek and Latin writers seems 
to flourish as vigorously as it has done at any time, and at 
the present moment, so far as the evidence goes, and pros- 
pects of classical scholarship as an indispensable force in 
education appear to be singularly bright. 


This may explain why the entry on Sophocles quotes four lines in 
untranslated Greek. Those who read Latin will find ample opportunity 
to exercise their skill; the article on Horace contains fifty lines of his 
verse in Latin without translation. 

Perhaps the reasons for some of its editorial peculiarities can be 
inferred from the Britannica’s business arrangements. Herman Kogan 
reports in The Great EB that authors who are invited to contribute 
to the Britannica are paid at the rate of two cents per word. In spite 
of war and inflation the rate has remained unchanged since 1929. 
Thus, the Britannica pays the author of a 1,000-word article the 
grand sum of $20. 

One understands this sort of thing to be necessary among the 
non-profit scholarly journals, but the Britannica’s frugal editorial policy 
is hardly the result of harsh economic necessity. Under the skilful 
management of its publisher, Mr William Benton, its sales have 
mounted steadily until they are expected to exceed $70,000,000 for 
the current year. The annual budget for advertising alone, according 
to a New York Times interview with Mr Benton, is $3,000,000, and 
the Britannica’s sales staff includes two thousand full-time salesmen 
who sell the encyclopaedia from door to door. Mr Benton has stated 
publicly that quite a number of his salesmen earn as much as 
$20,000 a year while district sales managers earn about 
$70,000. 

It is ironical that, as a result of his travels, the principal owner of 
the Britannica has aquired a deep interest in the welfare of the hard- 
pressed American scientist and educator. During a recent visit to the 
U.S.S.R., Mr Benton discovered that high rates are paid to the scien- 
tists and specialists who provide the brains behind the striking 
military and technological features of the Soviet Union. Aroused, 
Mr Benton has spoken up about the plight of the underpaid scientist 
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and educator in America and repeatedly urged action to correct their 
unfortunate situation. But if the scholarly virtues are to be both served 
and paid for, it would seem as though someone ought to examine the 
unsatisfactory state of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It might be con- 
cluded that if the EB is to resume its authority and usefulness of fifty 
years agO, a major portion of its profits will have to be reinvested in 
an ambitious program of editorial revision. Such enlightened action 
might do more to advance American education than further speeches 
and statements about the challenge of Soviet science and technology. 


* * * 


Dr Einbinder’s article has drawn fire from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica both in press statements and in a reply by Dr Robert 
Hutchins, chairman of the Board of Editors, in the Spring issue of 
Columbia University Forum. The same issue of the Forum contains 
a retort by Dr Einbinder, and several letters, mostly in support of his 
original criticisms. One correspondent emphasizes the need for search- 
ing examination and criticism to “make certain that it is accurate, not 
only occasionally, but continuously—and that it does not change its 
address to Madison Avenue.” The Editor, in a footnote, points out that 
the executive offices of the Encyclopaedia Britannica are at 342 
Madison Avenue. New York. 


Dr Einbinder is not content to leave it at this; he announces that 
he is writing a book The Myth of the Britannica “which will demon- 
strate how an inadequate reference work has been elevated into a 
national legend”. Our thanks again to Dr Einbinder for supplying us 
with information on recent developments. 

—Editor. 





LOLITA IN THE DOCK 


In a judgment delivered on 6 July, 1960, His Honour Mr Justice 
Hutchison declared Lolita, by Vladimir Nabokov, to be an indecent 
document within the terms of the Indecent Publications Act 1910 (as 
amended in 1954). He could not very well have done otherwise. 

Under Section 257 of the Customs Act 1913 the learned judge then 
issued an order for condemnation of six copies of the book. They had 
been brought into the country by the Council for Civil Liberties for 
seizure by the Customs, so that the matter could be tested. 
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The case was well argued and fully considered. The judgment, 
whether one agrees with all the dicta or not, was on the evidence and 
argument entirely reasonable and fair. 


Decency is a matter of public morals and taste from time to time, 
and always capable of varied interpretation. But the area in which 
judicial opinion and decision can operate in New Zealand is sharply 
restricted. Judges are bound by the law: in New Zealand today they are 
bound almost hand and foot. Certainly in 1939 Mr Justice Blair was 
able in Sumpter v. Stevenson, 1939 NZLR, 446 to avoid following the 
Cockburn “into whose hands” rule from Reg. v. Hicklin, 1868 LR, 3 
QB 360, but the Indecent Publications Act leaves no such loophole for 
the Courts today. 


Lolita was held to place “undue” emphasis on sex. “Undue” empha- 
sis on sex, horror, crime, cruelty or violence in any document is in New 
Zealand a ground for holding a document indecent, although this is 
subject to such considerations as the nature and literary merit of the 
document, the nature and purpose of the act done, the persons likely 
to see the document and its tendency to deprave or corrupt any of 
them. “Undue” emphasis is not defined in any of the Statutes, but it is 
still a matter of law for the Court to assess, and not a matter, in 
general, on which evidence may be adduced. It is fair to say that if 
a book is primarily or largely concerned with sex, horror, etc., and 


its purpose is not positively and actively moralistic, preventive or | 


curative, it must at least be suspect. That vice achieves its own punish- 
ment in a book only arguably moralistic, does not appear to be a 
defence, for where one person can perceive the moral another may not. 

The nigger in this woodpile appears to be Section 5 (1) (d) of the 
1910 Act as amended in 1954—the persons, classes of persons or 
age groups and the tendency to deprave or corrupt any of them. The 
provision is worded as sweepingly and as comprehensively as it well 
could be, and it seems to include the whole community. 

Hamlet deals with incest, crime and violence. Crime and Punishment 
has little theme not indicated by its title. Either of these, or Ghosts, or 
many another masterpiece might be difficult for a Court to exonerate 
within the strict terms of the New Zealand law. The book which is 
rather less than a masterpiece has less chance still. 

Since so much of literature is overshadowed by the Statute, it follows 
that there is a wide area—it may confidently be said, far too wide 
an area—for administrative discretion before prosecution is taken. 
Administrative discretion can, it is true, be informed by expert advice, 
but we have seen how that advice may be disregarded. If it is set aside 
and prosecution follows, the law is so restrictive that prosecution can 
scarcely fail. 

When the law says that literature which discusses certain matters 
which are part of life is not to be available even to adults, it is surely 
allowable to echo Mr Justice Stable’s pronouncement mentioned in 
the Lolita judgment: “Are we to be reduced to the sort of books that 
one reads as a child in the nursery?” (R. v. Martin Secker & Warburg 
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Lid., 1954, 2AER, 686) or the eqally direct words of the learned Mr 
Justice Felix Frankfurter in disallowing a state censorship law: “the 
incidence of this enactment is to reduce the adult population of Michi- 
gan to reading only what is fit for children.”' The judges in those cases 
were not bound, as a New Zealand judge is bound, by Section 5 (1) 
(d) 

Why should a novel, freely available to everyone in the older civil- 
ised countries, be available here to no one at all? It is no great novel 
(you must take this on trust, for you can’t read it), but it is an 
extremely good one; an exuberant frolic and a satire, in which vice 
finds its due and awful reward; there are grounds for considering it 
“moralistic”; although it is probably simply a technical exercise, a tour 
de force, which its brilliant author enjoyed, an expression of joie de 
vivre. Certainly it is in the decadent tradition—so is much great 
literature. Anyone familiar with books could point to many others of 
far less worth, more likely to deprave many more people. Censorship 
in its nature is hit-and-miss. 

Why in fact, is Section 5 (1) (d) on the Statute Book? Let us look 
at the facts. There was a furore in New Zealand because of certain 
instances of juvenile delinquency and immorality. The matter was 
debated in Parliament and a scapegoat was found in the comics. A 
Commission was set up to examine the matter, and it did indeed ascribe 
part of the blame to the comics, although it found more substantial 
causes as well. Although it recommended extending the law to cover 
books which were “harmful” because of undue emphasis on sex, crime, 
etc., it had actually not a great deal to say about literature in general 
as a cause of delinquency. 

A spate of legislation followed. An election was imminent: rightly 
or wrongly Government and Opposition alike believed that the country 
wanted quick and comprehensive action in certain directions. 
Action was taken so quickly that it was impossible to get a copy of 
the Indecent Publications Amendment Bill 1954 on the day it was de- 
bated: so comprehensively that any literature which might hurt any 
persons— and this is Section 5 (1) (d)—-was jeopardised in order that 
the really dirty books, those that society could really do without, might 
not escape. As with all measures of this kind there were assurances that 
this one would never be misused, that only in real need would it be 
invoked, that this machine which must pulverise once it was set in 
motion would not be switched on except in the clearest cases. Those 
who were familiar with censorship in the United Kingdom sighed and 
remembered Joynson-Hicks. A bad law is a bad law even if its pro- 
moters hope it will be well administered, and those who have to assess 
things later on in terms of it must have regard to the law, not to the 
good intentions. ‘ 

There was a very mixed reception in the Press when the Bill was 
introduced, but no second Chamber existed to delay matters, to provide 


1 See Time, 11.3.57. p. 11. 






mature consideration, further thought and discussion to prevent “hasty 
and ill-considered legislation”. 

At about the same time as the United Kingdom, after, in this case, 
prolonged consideration, began to liberalise its laws on censorship, 
New Zealand retreated again from the very position to which the Uni- 
ted Kingdom was advancing. What the effect on juvenile delin- 
quency has been in this country, if any, no one has yet presumed to 
suggest. 

The Act as it now stands would tend to exclude from our shelves a 
fair proportion of the world’s great books. Life may be the stuff of 
literature, but much of life, according to the Statute, is not fit to be 
read about. There is no recognition of the view that it is neither kind 
nor safe to send people about in blinkers until circumstances knock 
the blinkers off. 

In the Lolita case His Honour appeared to approve the view that 
while Lolita should not legally be given an entirely clean bill, it would 
not have been inappropriate if individual orders could have been 
permitted. This had been the Custom’s advisory committee’s advice, 
which regrettably was not taken. But once someone had decided to 
complain and someone else had decided that the book should be 
tested, once a prosecution had been authorised and begun, the door 
was closed. The answer had to be yes or no. Finding that certain 
people could be harmfully influenced by the book, the Court had no 
option but to condemn it. 

The protection of youth is a duty which those who handle books 
regard as important, and they do not attempt to shirk it. Efforts in this 
direction by responsible adults are far from negligible. There is a 
positive aspect too: the provision of opportunities to learn to discrim- 
inate, in other words, the provision of plenty of good books to set 
against bad, is a powerful weapon, and it helps the adolescent to 
become an adult, instead of condemning him to prolonged and some- 
times dangerous immaturity. But this law’s blunt “everyone or no one” 
fetters the Court as it fetters the individual. It leaves the honest book- 
seller and the careful librarian in equal jeopardy. It shows no more 
confidence in the responsible citizen than in the immature child or the 
retarded adult. 

It is still on the Statute Book. 

SP. 


Since the above was set up the annual report of the Customs Depart- 
ment has been tabled in the House of Representatives. 
The Dominicn on 18 August said: 

The report, prepared while court action on the importation of 
Lolita was incomplete, commented: ‘The case is one of considerable 
importance because if the court should find that Lolita is indecent 
within the meaning of the Indecent Publications Act, the book would 
then provide a standard which could be applied in respect of other 
books of similar literary merit. It could well be that a reappraisal 
of some past decisions would have to be made.’ 
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A PERMANENT BINDING RECORD 
FOR PERIODICALS 


CHRISTINE WYNNE 


The above heading was the title of an article by Mary Robinson, of 
the University of London Library, featured in ASLIB Journal Of 
Documentation, 14 no. 1 March 1958. 


lt outlined a system for recording bindings which has been adopted, 
with some modifications, by N.Z. Forest Products Technical Library, 
and may be of interest to other specialist libraries. 


Journal bindings here, as in other industrial libraries, are sent to 
outside firms for binding, and with them must go a fairly detailed 
record of the work to be done. Previously we had used the time 
consuming method of a book for the record, with a covering letter 
of instructions to the firm doing the work. 


This better system consists of two cards, identical as to the main 
details, one for the library record, and the other to go to the firm 
who are doing the binding. 


The cards are 6 in. x 5 in., which allows a considerable amount 
of space for recording on the back. The library’s title heads up the 
card, with the journal title just below. Under that are the details of 
the firms which have bound, or are binding, this particular serial, the 
colour it is to be bound in (usually a piece or sample of material is 
pasted on to the card), lettering, title, volume and date etc. The main 
body of the card is divided up into columns showing: 1. Volume No. 
2. Number of volumes. 3. Date sent. 4. Date volume is returned bound 
to shelves. There is a space headed “notes” for other necessary details. 

To quickly locate the binder’s card in the drawer, the top left hand 
corner is filled in with red crayon. Coloured cards could be used, but 
we only had white available and felt we could not justify a special 
order for such a limited number of cards in this size. The cards are 
filed in one alphabetical sequence, in a drawer handy to other used 
records. 


One of the points to be considered was the use or otherwise of 
previous binding records. It was decided these could be of permanent 
value, and the details were duly recorded on the new cards. This did 
take a certain amount of time, but after eighteen months use has 
proved to be time well spent. 


The binding colour has been mentioned. There is a broad colour 
classification for material that is bound. Forestry is dark green, pulp 
and paper is light blue, chemistry is brown, engineering is dark blue, 
administration is scarlet and so on. We find it is a rapid method of 
sorting material, as well as adding colour to the shelves. 


The firms who bind the serials seem to find the system satisfactory. 
They find it convenient to have a card with each volume, so that when 
work is divided among a group it can be quickly checked for detail. 
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REVISING THE FICTION LIST 
A NOTE FROM THE FICTION COMMITTEE 


Conscious that the 1954 Fourth Report on Standard and Rental 
Authors was very much overdue for revision, the Fiction Committee, 
which had devoted the previous year to establishing the Monthly 
Supplements on a better basis, decided in April 1959 to commence 
this new task. It took much longer than they expected. 


It was decided that the members of the Committee outside Well- 
ington could only act in an advisory capacity and that in fact the 
great bulk of the revision would have to be done by the five Wellington 
members. Each of these assumed responsibility for the authors in a 
fifth part of the alphabet. and brought to a series of weekly evening 
meetings, which extended over six months, their proposals for addition, 
deletion and amendment. The grading and popularity of every author 
on the 1954 list was considered by the Committee as a whole, as 
were proposals for new authors. To assist the collective memory of 
the Committee, notes of the titles each author had published were 
made from the C.B./., B.N.B., and Reference Catalogue and brought 
to the meetings. Systematic coverage of authors to be added was aimed 
at, though no doubt not fully achieved, by going through monthly 
Fiction Lists, N.L.S. fiction orders, and the sources listed in the Guide. 
This though laborious has ensured a reasonable consistency of judg- 
ment. 


Points at which the new list differs from the old may be summarised 
as follows: 

1. A number of writers important only in the history of literature 
were added, with the grading A and no star for popularity. The Com- 
mittee resisted the temptation to annotate some of these “Virtually 
unreadable”. 


2. A number of foreign authors were deleted if a check showed no 
signs of their ever having been translated into English or if their 
vogue had been ephemeral. Some of these may still remain in the 
list, however. 

3. Rental authors unless of historical interest, e.g., Anthony Hope, 
were deleted unless they had published a new title in the last three 
years, or had older titles still in print. The standing order lists of 
several of the larger libraries were of assistance in deciding which 
of numerous prolific authors of popular fiction would in fact be useful 
additions to libraries’ rental collections. 

4. Whereas previously the lack of a star had no particular sig- 
nificance in the assessment of popularity, it was decided to give it a 
pcsitive one, that of the lowest level of popularity, thus extending the 
range to four grades. 

5. New authors were usually added if they had published three 
or more works. First and second novels frequently appear as a flash 
of firework, followed by a duller bang, but the achievement of a 
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third novel at least indicates staying power. The requirement of three 
obviously does not apply in a number of cases, e.g., some New Zea- 
land authors, and was further ameliorated by the use of square 
brackets to express a class of tentative gradings for writers thought 
to be still currently in production. 

6. In format, the new edition is a result of the decision to transfer 
the master list to cards. This, it was hoped, would make for speedy 
production, using the technique of which National Library Service 
has made extensive use of fitting cards in correct order into special 
holding boards, making a printing master by Xerographic copying and 
then printing by multilith. As the original cards are available for use 
again it will enable revised editions to be brought out more fre- 
quently. It would now also be possible for the Committee to produce 
lists of specific categories of authors, say, French authors, or sample 
standing orders, etc., without more labour than having the cards 
abstracted and put on boards. 


Although a job done by busy people mostly outside their normal 
working day can never be completely satisfactory, it is hoped that 
the new list is some improvement on the last and will set a pattern 
for future revisions. 


THE MONTHLY LIsTs 
For those interested, the procedure for compiling the monthly lists 
may be described. These lists supplement the Guide to Authors of 
Fiction by grading and annotating newly published titles, as follows: 
|. Books for listing are selected, by means of reviews and physical 
perusal, from new books coming into the stock of Wellington Public 
Library and National Library Service. 


2. These books are distributed to be read by members of the Fiction 
Committee, both in Wellington and elsewhere, or through them by 
other librarians and interested people. 

3. The books are assembled for consideration at the monthly meet- 
ing by the Wellington members of the Committee. At the meeting 
grading and popularity of the titles are decided, also the question of 
the grading of authors as it arises and what to do with poor books by 
established writers, or with poor books likely to be in demand. 


4. Bibliographical correctness and other editorial matters are at- 
tended to by the Convener, who then arranges for publication by the 
Association. 


A review of the Guide to Authors of Fiction appears on p. 190 of 
this issue. 









BOOK REVIEWS 


GuipE To REFERENCE MATERIAL, edited by A. J. Walford with the 
assistance of L. M. Payne, London, Library Association, 1959 


The comparatively modest scope of this very welcome Guide 
precludes its being regarded as a rival to the established bibliographical 
guides, but its own special virtues render it complementary to 
Winchell. A European flavour and British point of view are refreshing 
after the inevitable American bias of Winchell and it is easier to use 
than Malclés. Moreover it is pleasing to the eye; the type is clear, 
authors’ names stand out boldly on good paper, and it is well bound. 
In these respects Walford’s Guide follows the excellent standard set 
by Minto’s Reference Books, (1929). 


The aim stated in the preface is “to provide a guide to reference 
books and bibliographies, with emphasis on current material and on 
material published in Britain”, and the book is intended as a checklist 


for building stock as well as for reference work and as an aid for | 


students preparing for Library Association examinations. Its arrange- 
ment is by the 1957 abridgement of U. D. C., with a few modifications. 
The basic class numbers are set out in the table of contents; clarifica- 
tion of each class is provided by numerous subheadings and each title is 
given its class number. A comprehensive index gives an approach by 
author, title and subject. Various deliberate omissions are noted by 
the editor and these include some older material especially in history, 
for which reference is made to C. S. Minto’s Reference Books (1929; 
Supplement 1931), maps, anthologies, source books and “the vast 
majority of periodicals’. The whole work consists of 3,000 entries 
compared with 7,500 in Winchell and its Supplements | and 2. How- 
ever the point is made that “technology is almost as fully represented 
as in Winchell” and in fact material in science and technology forms 
One quarter of the entries, actually about 300 less entries than Winchell 
gives to these subjects. 


Winchell’s third supplement has already been announced and 
Walford also is to be supplemented periodically, with five-yearly 
cumulation. Nevertheless, since Walford’s work is less than half the 
size of the present Winchell, it is impossible that it should supplant it; 
the absence of periodicals alone is a serious handicap. The distinguish- 
ing feature of Walford is its annotations. They quite put Winchell in 
the shade, for not only are they in many cases more comprehensive in 
description but they are more clearly set out, giving critical evaluation 
in no uncertain terms and, as a crowning virtue, occasionally provide 
references to reviews. This is, of course, precisely what the selector, 
reference librarian and student want, and Winchell’s impersonal notes 
are pale by comparison. 

It might be interesting to look at one subject chosen at random from 
the science and technology group. In geology we find that under biblio- 
graphy Walford has four books—Mason (1953), Pearl (1951) and 
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the Geological Society of America’s Bibliography and Index of Geol- 











ogy Exclusive of North America, 1933-, with its Bibliography of North 
American Geology, 1919- mentioned in the annotation. Winchell and 
Supplements | and 2 give 24 entries in all, including those in Walford 
and also covering the bibliography of geology in seven countries 
outside North America and Britain. It is worth remarking, too, that 
while Walford attributes both bibliographies to the Geological Society 
of America and does not mention their compiler, John Milton Nickles, 
Winchell agrees with the Library of Congress in making it clear that 
the Bibliography of North American Geology was government sponsor- 
ed and appeared as Bulletins 823 and 937 of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. There is no mention in Walford of Geological Abstracts, nor 
of the earlier Geophysical Abstracts, though in his section on meteor- 
ology Meteorological Abstracts and Bibliography is recorded. Since 
abstracts in other subjects, also, are listed—in medicine, psychology 
and sociology, for example—the omission of geology appears wilful. 

No bibliographies of bibliography of geology are noted by Walford. 
Winchell has two and Malclés three. In fact Malclés is far more 
explicit than Winchell in her treatment of the subject generally and in 
her notes on individual works. Her Sources du Travail Bibliographique, 
like Walford’s Guide, was aimed partly at the student, so that her anno- 
tations tend to be more evaluative than Winchell’s and bear a closer 
resemblance to Walford’s. In this respect, referring still to geology, we 
might compare the notes on Mason, B., The Literature of Geology 
(1953) and Pearl, R. M., Guide to Geological Literature (1951). 
Walford definitely regards Mason’s as “the best survey of its kind”; 
Malclés setting out the contents observes the list of “les principales 
revues (avec de graves omissions)”, and Winchell simply indicates 
the arrangement and remarks that Mason complements Pearl’s Guide. 
In each case Walford’s notes describe more specifically the various 
sections of the two works. It is amusing that, while Winchell modestly 
states that Pearl places “emphasis on English language publications”, 
Walford has it that Pearl’s Guide is “heavily weighted in favour of 
U. S. A.”. If we take the space assigned to geology as a criterion of 
thoroughness in the sphere of science and technology of which Walford 
makes his boast, Malclés has the advantage with 12 pages, much of 
them in very small type; Winchell in her main volume has five and 
Walford two and a half. 

Literature is a subject in which Walford’s British viewpoint and 
careful annotation might be specially helpful. The section on “Liter- 
ature and Language—English Language—British—Bibliography” in 
Winchell may be compared with that on “English Literature—Biblio- 
graphy” in Walford. The two lists coincide admirably; the standard 
werks are quoted by both. Walford includes three publications that are 
not in Winchell. The first of these is British Book News Bibliographical 
Series of Supplements, 1 (1950)-; there are 90 of these and they 
cccupy over a page of double column. Excellent as they are, they are not 
pure bibliography; perhaps the series entry might have been sufficient, 
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where space was at a premium. The second additional entry is Smith, 
F. S. An English Library (4th ed., 1950) which is hardly an important 
bibliography; and the third Wise, T. J. The Ashley Library; a Catalogue 


of Printed Books ... London, Printed for private circulation, 1922-36, 
llv. facsim. This latter is a very useful piece of additional information 7 
for the bibliographer, especially as the Ashley Library, we are told in 7 


the note, is now in the British Museum. Winchell, in contrast, handles 
her material in part chronologically and includes eight works of con- 
siderable importance which do not appear in Walford anywhere. 
However in his sections of bibliography of individual writers Walford 


is much more extensive than Winchell who records only writers for / 
whom concordances as well as bibliographies exist. This is a portion | 


of Walford’s work which is uniquely helpful. 


One might question his use of the heading “Novel”, to include 
short stories and mediaeval romances. What is wrong with “Fiction”? 
And his remark that the Cotton and Glencross Fiction Index is “a more 
extensive though less intensive survey of available material than Baker 
and Packman’s Guide...” is one of the less wise annotations. At 
least the bibliographical inadequacy of the /ndex should have been 
hinted at. 


In considering the treatment of literature it is only fair to indicate 
that Walford has included the main New Zealand bibliographical 
works—with some exceptions. Hocken is there and Johnstone’s Supple- 
ment, but not Chapple. Why? A glance at Winchell would have 
supplied it. The pity is that Winchell’s example should be ignored in 
this and followed in a less worthy cause. The only reference work in 
New Zealand literature, in the narrower sense, listed in Winchell and 
now again by Walford is that little New Zealand Author’s Week 
Committee Annals of New Zealand Literature (1936). Surely a point 
might have been stretched to cover Eric McCormick’s Letters and Art 
in New Zealand (1940), if his New Zealand Literature: a Survey was 
too late for inclusion. 


No bibliography, of course, is ever complete, but it is not easy to 
fault Winchell. About Walford’s Guide there appears sometimes to be 
a hit-or-miss element and an arbitrary selection that are hard to excuse. 
Some apparent omissions are due to the time limit for inclusion which 
is set at November 1957 (some sections June 1957). This accounts for 
the absence of Adelaide Kent’s magnificent Scientific Serials in Aust- 
ralian Libraries (1958-), which is designed ultimately to supersede 
Pitt’s Union Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Serials ..., re- 
corded by Walford under AusTRALIA C.S.I.R.O. Those of us who have 
been in the habit of referring affectionately to Pitt will find it distaste- 
ful that neither Walford nor Winchell gives him an index entry. 
Winchell, naturally, does not omit Gregory in this way, but Walford 
has no such respect. He does not treat Gregory with any more empia- 
sis than Pitt. In fact we find this astonishing record: on page 41 is the 
entry, Union List of Serials ...2d ed., edited by W. Gregory. But on 
page 40, facing it in the heavy type reserved for authors and really 
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important editors and compilers, is Dawson, W. & Sons LTD, firm. 
Guide to the Press of the World: “Little Red Book”. Walford seems 
also to be inconsistent in his use of title entries. On this same page 41, 
while Ulrich and Gregory appear in lower case, the South African 
Catalogue of Union Periodicals is given a blaze of glory, an author 
entry in full capitals (like Dawson and Sons Ltd.). New Serial Titles, 
recorded on this page also, could equally well have been entered under 
U. S. Library of Congress, or our own Union List on the next page 
under New Zealand—though admittedly this would have been unusual, 
in both cases. The inclusion of comparatively unimportant British 
material, the indiscriminate use of author or title entries, and the fail- 
ure to recognise the importance of editors, all point regrettably to a 
somewhat parochial and careless attitude. 


Nevertheless, arbitrary, sometimes unreliable, and therefore dis- 
appointing as this ambitious work has proved, one has only to look 
at the annotations to Walford’s entries for the Dictionary of National 
Biography or for the Encyclopaedia Britannica to realize that he has 
given us something unique and personal of great value. His British 
preferences are an interesting make-weight to the American bias we 
have been used to. Actually the situation has been summed up when we 
say that Winchell and Walford are complementary. In Walford we 
have gained a new work, which, though it cannot stand alone as a 
sufficient guide, will, by its clarity of presentation, its special viewpoint 
and admirable notes, supply something that has been lacking in biblio- 
graphical works in English. 

C. TIBBLES 


N.Z.L.A. Fiction COMMITTEE. Guide to Authors of Fiction; Fifth 
Report, 1960. Wellington, N.Z.L.A., 1960. 7s. 6d. (5s. to members) 

This long-awaited report will be welcomed by all who have the hand- 
ling of modern fiction collections. Described as ‘“‘a considerably revised 
version” of the fourth report, the fifth gives the same details of full 
name, dates, affinities, etc, under the same familiar headings, but 
thanks to new techniques of reproduction and the use of quarto paper 
instead of foolscap, it is a great deal easier to use and handle. Inform- 
ation about each author is more compactly arranged, entries are 
generously spaced, and the whole appearance is much more attractive. 
With only half as many names per double-column page and twice as 
many pages, this report records approximately the same number of 
authors as the fourth. 

New authors from all countries as well as foreign classics recently 
translated for the first time are included, and the geographic range is 
widened by the addition of entries for Columbian, Egyptian, North 
African, Roman, South American and Uruguayan origins. The use 
Where appropriate of more than one symbol is retained. The list of 
subjects is increased by five: air stories, business world, legends, racial, 
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and science fiction. “Racial” seems to be used whenever characters of 


to stories of racial conflict. Authors included in the fourth report but 
omitted from this are almost invariably B, and while the inclusion of 
one and not another could be cavilled at, there can be few real 
complaints about the disappearance of, for instace, Flora Klickman, 
James Ronald, Joan Sutherland. 


Popularity is still indicated at four levels, from no star to three, but 
stars are more sparingly used. Few people will quarrel with one star 
instead of three for Phyllis Bottome and Gerald Kersh, or two instead 
of three for Monica Dickens and J. B. Priestley, but it is harder to 
see why Knut Hamsun and Rolf Boldrewood should each have dropped 
a star, nor why Warwick Deeping should not have dropped his. Not 
all will agree with the retention of three stars for F. P. Keyes, or with 
only two for Grace Metalious. Robin Hyde who rated two stars in 1954 
now rates none, but a reissue of her novels could prove this wrong. 
Such new names as Errol Brathwaite and Maurice Shadbolt appear, 
but not Gordon Slatter. Dan Davin’s popularity is rightly reduced, and 
Janet Frame’s also, though she is now graded [A] from [AB]. Erik de 
Mauny has been promoted from [A] to A, and is now “N. Z. Psy” 
instead of “N. Z. Phil”. For the most part, subject annotations are not 
altered, although there is a reassessment of Bret Harte from “Pro. Hu. 
Ss.” to “Hu. Ss. Rea. Adv.” It is noted that Jean Dutuourd and Rad- 
clyffe Hall are no longer O, which suggests that fiction readers may be 
more tough-minded than they were six years ago. Author gradings 
have changed much less, and often but not always confirm earlier 
tentative gradings. Where the general level of an author’s work is 
rising or declining this is indicated, as for instance a change for Mary 
Renault from B to AB, and for John Masters from AB to AB/B. 

The time and effort expended by members of the Fiction Committee 
will be well rewarded by the use that will be made of the report. Larger 
libraries will find it a useful check on their shelves and fiction standing 
orders, but it is in the more numerous small and medium-sized public 
libraries where librarians with inadequate finance, apathetic authorities 
and unhelpful local booksellers are struggling to build up worthwhile 
free fiction collections that this report will be most appreciated. 


E. M. GREEN 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


New ZEALAND MONTHLY Review. Christchurch. 1 (May 1960)— 
Edited by H. Winston Rhodes for the New Zealand Monthly Review 
Society, Box 345, Christchurch. Monthly, 20s. p. a., single copies 2s.6d. 


Morre.Li, W. P. Britain in the Pacific Islands. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1960. xii, 454 p. 55s. U.K. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


N. Z. L. A. RULES 


The revised Rules of the Association approved by the Annual 
General Meeting in February have now been printed (Rules and Stand- 
ing Orders together with New Zealand Library Association Act, 1939. 
Wellington, N. Z. L. A., 1960. 34p.) and are available free of charge 
to members (2s. to non-members) on application to the Registrar. 





Council at its August meeting is to discuss a recommendation from 
the Standing Executive Committee that the Association issue, at three 
or four yearly intervals, a Handbook of the N. Z. L. A. It is suggested 
that this Handbook should include the Rules and Standing Orders, 


| other rules governing Association activities such as the Training Course 
) regulations, Interloan rules, Esther Glen award regulations, Regis- 
| tration rules, etc., the subscription rates and numbers of delegates, a 
| list of approved N. Z. L. A. standards and important policy decisions, 
' and a list of Association publications. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Last month (July) saw the appearance of a series of publications 
on bibliography and library administration from the Library School in 
Wellington. These welcome additions to New Zealand library literature 
are available free of charge (on a standing order basis if desired) on 
application to the Library School, National Library Service, Private 
Bag, Wellington. 


Titles published so far are: 


CAMERON, W. J. John Dryden in New Zealand; an account of early 


editions of the writings of John Dryden (1631-1700) found in various 
libraries throughout New Zealand ... 1960. (Library School Bulletin 
no. |) 

Freep, D. W. Music for Amateur Choirs and Orchestras in New 
Zealand. 1960. (Library School studies in library administration, no. 2) 


' ScHOEN, G. M. A List cf References on New Zealand Social Services 


(a supplement to the bibliography contained in Social Services in New 
Zealand, by W. A. E. Green [and others|) 1960. (Library School biblio- 
graphical series no. 1) 

Tairas, J. N. B. Toward a National Library for Indonesia. 1960. 
(Library School studies in library administration no. 1) 

Dr Cameron, who is lecturer in English at the University of Auck- 
land, has specially prepared his study to illustrate a course of lectures 
on bibliography to be delivered to the 1960 Professional Course at the 
Library School. The study gives particular emphasis to methods of 
publicising library holdings of rare books. 

The other three publications are based on work done by students 
during the 1959 Professional Course at the School. 
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THE McGRAW-HILL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SCIENCANDE TECHNOLOGY 














This 15-volume Encyclopedia is the most comprehensive reference work 
of its kind in the English Language, presenting unrivalled coverage and 


concise, factual, basic data in all of the following areas: 


Acoustics 
Aeronautical Airframes 
Agriculture & Soils 
Animal Anatomy 
Plant Anatomy 
Animal Systematics 
Astronomy 
Atomic, Molecular & Nuc. sar 
Physics 
Biochemistry 
Biophysics 
Chemical Engineering 
Analytical Chemistry 
Inorganic Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry 
Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 
Communications 
Conservation 
Control Systems 
Cytology 
Animal Ecology 
Plant Ecology 
Electrical Engineering 


Electricity 

Electronics 

Flight Science 

Food Engineering 

Forestry 

Genetics and Evolution 

Geochemistry 

Physical Geography 

Surficial & Historical 

* Geology 

Geophysics 

Graphic Arts 

Growth & Morphogenesis 

Heat 

Industrial & Production 
Engineering 

Low Temperature Physics 

Machine Design 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Power 

Classical Mechanics 

Metallurgical Engineering 

Meteorology & Climatology 

Microbiology 


Medical Microbiology 
Mineralogy & Petrology 
Mining Engineering 
Naval Architecture & 
Marine Engineering 
Nuclear Engineering 
Oceanography 
Optics 
Paleontology 
Animal Pathology 
Plant Pathology 
Petroleum Chemistry 
Petroleum Engineering 
General Physiology 
Plant Physiology 
Comparative Vertebrate 
Physiology 
Solid State Physics 
Theoretical Physics 
Plant Taxonomy 
Propulsion 
Physiological & Experimenta! 
sychology 
Invertebrate Zoology 


Now, from one source, students, teachers, engineers, scientists, technicians, 
and others seeking general information on scientific and engineering subjects 


have the distilled knowledge of each field presented by its leading authorities, 


often in the actual words of the men and women who made the basic 
discovery, did the research, devised the experiment, and made the studies. 
Cross references between articles carry the reader as far as he wishes to go 
in his pursuit of general and basic knowledge on any particular subject. 
Bibliographies guide him in the selection of books and other publications 
for further and more specialized studies. An annual YEARBOOK OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY will keep the Encyclopedia up to date 
and the set-owner abreast of current developments. 


15 volumes, including Index 

8900 pages, 74” x 10” 

3000 contributors 

7500 articles, alphabetically arranged 
Over 6,000,000 words 


8000 illustrations in black and white, and colour 
Comprehensive cross references 
Extensive bibliographies 
A complete Index, containing upwards of 300,000 entries 
An annual YEARBOOK OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 








Ask Your Bookseller For Information 
or Write For Illustrated Brochure to 





Australia. 


H. Leopold, 15 Rennison Street, S.10., Vic.., 








ma 
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yr Cameron’s pamphlet is printed by normal letterpress by the 
Government Printer, while the other three studies are reproduced 
directly from typescript by Xerography. 





LIBRARY SUCCESS STORY 


[he death is announced of Captain McKenzie Wilson, librarian at 
the Auckland Hospital. He was born in South Africa in 1806, joined 
the British Army in 1826, and ten years later was gazetted captain. He 
ay ' served in South Africa and India, and eventually came to New Zealand 
about twelve years ago. He wrote a paraphrase of the 104th Psalm, 


ice work 
rage and 





: and got it printed in a pamphlet. He then canvassed a great part of the 
) Auckland Province on foot and sold 3,000 copies, with the profit from 
which he founded the Hospital Library, and became the librarian, 
Government allowing him board and residence in the Hospital 
and £10 a year. 
- —New Zealand Times, 7 April 1891 
_ FICTION LIST NOW AVAILABLE 
The fifth report of the N.Z.L.A. Fiction Committee, Guide to 
Authors of Fiction 1960 is now in process of distribution. 
rimental Standing Executive Committee has fixed the price at 5s. to members 
y and 7s. 6d. to non-members, with a 33 1-3 per cent discount to the 
tenicinns trade. A review appears on p. 190 of this issue. 
g subjects The new edition is being reproduced directly from typed cards 


uthorities, by the Xerox-Multilith process. This technique is being widely used by 
the basic F National Library Service at present for accession lists, bibliograph- 


e studies. ies, new supplements to the Union List of Serials, and for the Index to 
hes to go New Zealand Periodicals. 

r subject. 

blications 


OOK OF CORRESPONDENCE 
p to date & Dear Sir, 
Your usually well informed columns contain in your May 
issue (which I have been late in reading) three statements either 
incorrect or very much open to question. 


(1) In Miss Oldham’s talk on her book collection at Petone, she 
spcke of “the rental collection—these are the books which borrowers 
already know from the publicity campaigns of publishers and bock- 
sellers”. I wonder whether this is really true. Apart from the last Nevil 
Shute, Return from Peyton Place and Mary Bravender, 1 doubt whether 

Y there has been a popular book this year which does not take its place 
on the free shelves of public libraries. Could I risk a generalization: 
trivicl boeks scl! mainly to libraries (nct all pudlic libraries of course), 

| and it needs no campaign of publicity to sell them to these libraries. 

With few (thoug) conspicucus) exceptions, people refuse to spend their 
money on the most trivial books in hard bound editions. Those they do 
choose to buy are certainly not usually of the highest quality; but the 
most trivial books are borrowed rather than bought. 
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The only comprehensive abstracting service for librarians 
who want to keep abreast of current thought and develop- 
ments in librarianship around the world is 


LIBRARY SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


Published Quarterly 
(together with a detailed annual index) 


by 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chaucer House Malet Place 


London, W.C.1. 
Annual subscription: 30 shillings 











“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 
LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 


Ltd. 
PHONE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH BOX 1021 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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2) Mr Tolley in an odd sentence “assumes that the price of books 
moves comparably with the price of other commodities”. He in fact 
assumes that in 1879 £5,000 would buy as many books as £13,000 
today. This is open to question. The nineteenth century was the day of 
cheap reprints indeed. It was also the day of the three-decker novel. 
Blackwoods produced The Mill on the Fioss in the seventies at 31s. 6d. 
Today a publisher would probably publish it at 18s. to 21s. 

if they bought new books, the libraries cf the sixties and seventies 
were probably not as well off as it would appear. 

(3) Mr Hesz suggests in your correspondence column that six copies 
ef each new book should be presented to libraries by. New Zealand 
publishers instead of the present two copies which go to the General 
Assembly Library. 

it is made clear that these books are to replace copies which would 
ctherwise be bought. Your correspondent goes on to say: “This cer- 
tainly does not imply any hardship to the publishers”. 

| clearly remember that one of New Zealand’s leading librarians 
remonstrated with me as a publisher for printing only five hundred 
copies of a book he considered a worthy one. He considered it a small 
number and so did I. In fact I was able to sell only just over four hun- 
dred. New Zealand publishers and New Zealand authors need to sell 
every beck they can; otherwise there will be fewer New Zealand books. 
This may well concern libraries as well as publishers. 

D. B. PAuL. 
Hamilton 


THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


This month the Editor finds himself in rather a quandary ...we have 
reached the stage where we no longer know how we are to sustain the 
interest which we think has been aroused, because on this copy day for 
the January 1960 issue we find ourselves with no copy... with which to 
produce the January issue. Of course by the time you come to read this 
editorial the contents list will doubtless have been increased to an adequate 
size by the co-opting of any material on which we can lay our hands, 
but much of which we would, if we had the choice, be reluctant to in- 
clude, not for purely qualitative reasons. But this is no way to run a 
journal, even one as humble as our own; we ought to have the contents 
of at least the next six issues mapped out in detail by now. In fact we 
have the plans of the next six issues well mapped out, but we have no 
contents with which to implement those plans. 

What then are the reasons for this shortage of material, either received 
or promised? We have at our monthly editorial conferences decided on 
the contents of future issues. Subjects for articles have been listed, and 
names have been selected of librarians great and small, important and as 
yet unimportant, technical and public, general and special, who should be 
invited, in return for a fee according to a set scale, to compose an article 
on each of the chosen subjects. Personal letters have been written to these 
librarians setting the invitations before them. The results over the last six 
months of some fifty letters sent out, have been: Acceptances, 14%; 
conditional acceptances 8%; rejections 32%; no reply 46%. 

Library World, January 1960, editorial. 
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SOME 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


New Zealand Library Resources, by Andrew D. Osborn. 1960. Report 
of a survey made for the New Zealand Library Association under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


7s. 6d. (price to members 5s.) plus postage 


New Zealand Libraries: Cumulative Index, Volumes 1-20, 1937-1957. 


9s. (price to members 6s.) plus postage 


Who’s Who in New Zealand Libraries, 1958. 


Available from The Registrar, N.Z.L.A., P.O. Box 5103, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


Special Libraries and Collections: A New Zealand Directory, 1959. 


5s. 


Ss. 



























and schools. 
BOOKS 
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MAGAZINES 





















P.O. BOX 57 


LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
CAMBRIDGE 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 


Up to 9” x 6 
Up to 11” x 


”"—3/6 each. 
7”"—5/1 each. 


Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 
1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 


necessary. 


Stitchless binding 


undertaken where necessary. 
Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7” 


—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7 


”"—2/6 each. 


Magazines returned expeditiously 


PHONE 629 


also 
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' |OXFORD 

Report 

ne PAPERBACKS 

Dostage 

7-1957, 

Postage A new paperback series will be launched 

1959. by the Oxford University Press on September 

Ss. 15. The first twelve OXFORD PAPERBACKS, 
5s. to be published on that date, are established 

works first issued by the Clarendon Press, 

ae Oxford, or the Oxford University Press, 
London. Later, new books, or new collec- 

ae tions, may be included in the series. Uniform 
in size, with glossy covers, some with draw- 
ings by well known artists, OXFORD PAPER- 
BACKS will be sold at prices far below those 

-E of the original clothbound editions. 

ks 

ves 

ies The first twelve range from 6/9 to 19/3 

and will be announced shortly 

re 

Iso 

» |f{ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

| WELLINGTON 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKE 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 4 of an inch deeper than stog 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into slee 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards ¢ 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra 4 of an ind 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7% in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 73 in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7 in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7 in. 7% in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 83 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC5 83 in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8§ in. 84 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8 in. 83 in. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with clo 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices 
above. 


CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 83 in. x 18 in—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—Sd each 


Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. rd 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract ld 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today.for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 
are welcome. 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Flat 


Bock Card Printed two sides White 
and Buff. 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Kraft). 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, Whice, 
Cerise and Biue. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 
“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


Catalogue Card White. 

Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
Catalogue Slip White. 
Borrowers’ Card Pink. 

Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774, CHRISTCHURCH 
Se Se a eR ee A ae Oe OS ee cl ay 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Please send free of charge Librarian 


Catalogue [[] Address 
Price List and Order Forms [—] 








School/College 
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! a0 )KS For every LIBRARY” 


THE NEW ZEALANDERS: 


Already in its third printing, this book, by the brilliant 
young New Zealand author Maurice Shadbolt, is 
acclaimed by critics and public in New Zealand and 
overseas. It is a collection of outstanding long-short 
stories. Price 18s. 


GLORIOUS ENTERPRISE: 


By Ian Cumming. A 750 page history of the first 100 
years of the Auckland Education Board. Price 63s. 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY: 


The first complete encyclopedia of world mythology 
printed in English. 512 pages—over 800 illustrations. 
Price 63s. 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASTRONOMY: 


A companion volume to the “Mythology Encyclopedia”, 
this book deals with every aspect of Astronomy. 
Price 63s. 


UNDERCOVER AGENT - NARCOTICS: 


By Derek Agnew. This is the dramatic and true story 
of the world’s secret war against drug racketeers. 
Price 18s. 


EXPECTANT MOTHER: 


This book has just been revised and brought up-to-date. 
Written by a group of obstetricians, it provides in 
simple terms the information and advice which every 
woman needs during pregnancy. Price 7s. 6d. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Lower Hutt, Timaru, Invercargill, 
London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne 
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